CHAPTER   VI

BUDDHISM AND THE SUPERMAN
I

The preceding chapters attempted an analysis of the
European response to the discovery of the East, the way
in which some outstanding leaders of Western thought at
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine-
tenth century reacted to Indian religions, philosophy, and
art What began as an intellectual adventure, political cu-
riosity, and a desire to convert the heathens, soon became
part of a mental attitude and a moral valuation, Doth of
them so characteristic of the newly arisen middle-class
intelligentsia of early nineteenth-century Europe, In
Hegel's Philosophy of History and Gobineau's Inequality
of Human Races we have witnessed the first attempts at
rationalizing the 'magic' of the East Both had their
formulas ready. All they had to do was to apply them
to what they considered to be India. And although
they started from different points, they reached the same
conclusion: India has no history and, therefore*, no cul-
ture of her own; it is only in the Western lobe' of the
human mind that progress has its being; and as civiliza-
tion is not possible without progress, the achievements
of India in the realm of religion, art and philosophy,
seemed to them, at best, of purely archaeologica] interest.

It may be noted that we have hardly ever as yet
spoken ot an 'influence' of Indian thought on the West.
Considering the almost complete ignorance of European
writers and thinkers with regard to India, there could be